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GALILEO GALILEI. 


Ir was midnight. Even the noise and revelry of Rome were 
hushed; the eyelids of the city were closed; and nought was 
heard through the streets of the imperial town but the heavy 
tread of the sentinels, as they paced their beaten rounds. It was 
an Italian midnight; and the glowing moon and her attendant 
stars were moving on in their harmonious course, giving added 
beauty to magnificent palaces and arched colonnades, and seeking 
out with their soft light the cot of the humble peasant, as well ag 
the mansion of the prince. Yes, thanks to Him who sends the 
rain both on the just and the unjust, his blessings are equally 
distributed; and the light of the sun, and the milder rays of the 
moon, soothe and comfort the weary and wretched, as well as the 
happy and rich ones of the earth, — the laborer in his hovel, and 
the prisoner in his cell. 

These thoughts, or such as these, passed rapidly through the 
mind of one of the inmates of a prison, as he stood gazing between 
the bars of his narrow window, catching a glimpse of the glorious 
pageantry of the heavens. It was a low dungeon; and one 
aperture was all that allowed a peep at the world without, 
Night after night had the lonely inhabitant of this gloomy place 
climbed upon the rude table (which, with a stone seat and a 
pile of straw, was all the furniture his room could boast), and 
watched the changes of the heavens, The increase or waning of 
the moon, the appearance or disappearance of the few stars his 
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eye could reach, had been epochs in his monotonous life, and 
given him subjects for thought and speculation; and he was 
willing to sleep away the long days, uncheered as they were by 
book or social intercourse, that he might, in the watches of the 
night, commune with the heavenly bodies, learn wisdom from 
their mysterious paths, and, if possible, find a clue which should 
unravel to future generations the windings of their devious 
courses. 

As, on the night referred to, he stood upon his observatory, 
studying the face of the moon, and drawing in his mind a chart 
of its mountains and valleys, he heard the sound of many feet 
moving along the passage-way, and approaching his door: fearing 
a midnight visit, he sprang from the table, hastily drew it from 
before the grating, lest it might reveal the purpose to which it had 
been applied, and thus be the means of depriving him of his sole 
solace. He had just time to do so, and to throw himself in the 
attitude of repose upon the pile of straw, when the key turned in 
his door, a flood of light streamed in, glancing upon the rude 
walls of his dungeon, and almost blinding him whose eyes had 
been long accustomed to no stronger light than the moon and 
stars. ‘wo men entered first, bearing a stately chair, which they 
placed in the middle of the room; immediately after them fol- 
lowed six others, clad in long black robes, with a white cross 
upon the breast ; then came a judge in the fearful flame-colored 
robe, bearing a silver cross in one hand, and a staff of office in the 
other ; then followed six priests in long, melancholy robes, all 
bearing torches, whose fitful light gave almost a supernatural 
effect to the scene. All passed in perfect silence; the judge, or 
inquisitor, for such his dress marked him, took his seat in the 
chair ; his myrmidons ranged themselves around him ; and then, 
in a deep and solemn voice, he said, — 

** Prisoner, arise; and, as thou valuest life, prepare to answer 
truly the questions I shall put to thee.” 

With reluctant movement, the prisoner raised himself, but 
remained half sitting on his couch of straw. At a signal, 
two of the men stepped forward, and, taking him by either hand, 
placed him at the table, directly before the inquisitor. 

‘Prisoner, our Holy Mother Church, with compassionate 
regard to thy weakness, has sent me hither to convince thee of 
the errors of thy way, and to lead thee like a lamb back to 
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the fold from which thou hast strayed. Wilt thou accept her 
bounty ?”’ 

‘¢T have never wandered from the bosom of Mother Church, 
holy father,” said the young man; for such the light revealed 
him to be, though his countenance was pale, and his frame worn. 
Crossing himself reverently, he murmured a prayer. 

“True, my son, thou hast been faithful in the outward observ- 
ance of our religion; but thy conscience must accuse thee of 
heresy. Hast thou not been an open follower of that contemner 
of holy writ, Nicholas Copernicus? Hast thou not said, even 
as he did, that the earth moves round the sun, thus making the 
Word of God to utter a lie? Art thou prepared to retract this 
blasphemy, and to vindicate the truth of the God thou shouldst 
adore? A year has been already given thee in mercy for soli- 
tary thought: thou must have had time to repent thee.” 

* Holy father, it is my fate: I cannot, if I would, believe 
otherwise. Even in this, my darkened cell, has this truth come 
with more power and conviction upon me.”’ 

** Peace !”? interrupted the inquisitor, ‘‘ unless thou wouldst 
for ever give up the hope of release. I come not only to present 
to thee the mercies of the Mother Church, but its terrors. The 
rack, the screw, the falling water, or the Virgin’s deadly clasp, 
await thee, unless thou wilt submit to return to her bosom, a 
penitent child. If thou wilt promise never to repeat thy here- 
sies, to forswear the studies which have led to thy ruin, to 
destroy the instruments which the evil one has put it into thy 
heart to make, in order to blaspheme the wisdom of the Most 
- High, then shall thy life be redeemed, and, with the blessing of 
the church, thou shalt go forth from this gloomy abode ; honors 
shall be showered upon thee, and thou shalt be happy.”’ 

The prisoner listened as though he heard not, and, as the 
judge ceased to speak, he looked down, but made no reply; 
the fearful vision of the torments which had been called before 
him, daunted his soul; his physical strength was but little, and 
he shrank from the suffering then presented; but how could 
he give up those beautiful speculations which had become part of 
his very existence? How could he leave unravelled the myste- 
ries of the starry firmament? 

After a long pause, the inquisitor said, ‘‘ Prisoner, I await 
your answer. Are you prepared to abjure your false theories ? 
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Will you swear, before this holy symbol, to believe and maintain 
the truth of the Word of God? to use your talents to convince 
your disciples that the sun stood still in the heavens, through the 
power of God, at the request of the son of Nun, but that its 
usual course is round and round the earth? Will you do this, 
or must I leave you to the justice of the Holy Inquisition, which, 
when it cannot convince by reasoning, is bound to resort to pun- 
ishment rather than give up to its refractory children?” 

“ Father,” said the prisoner, ‘if it be consistent with your 
powers, will you grant me, in your clemency, a little time to 
think upon these things, to strive and convince myself that I am 
and have been wrong? I will remember all you have said, 
review your reasoning, and, if possible, bring my mind to see the 
heavens with the eye of Mother Church.” 

“We will give thee, my son, till to-morrow night at this 
hour; then I will come to receive thy submission, or put thy 
strength to the test. The blessing of the Virgin be upon thee; 
and may she enlighten thee in thy darkness, and lead thee to see 
the error of thy ways!” 

The inquisitor rose, placed his hand for one moment on the 
prisoner’s head, and signed him with the cross; his attendants 
arranged themselves as at their entrance; one by one, they passed 
out of the door, and left the prisoner to his solitude and darkness. 
As soon as they had departed, he threw himself upon his knees, 
and poured forth an agony of supplication and prayer; he prayed 
for strength and guidance ; then, rising, he once more drew the 
table to the little grating, and resumed the observation which 
the entrance of the inquisitor had interrupted. But he could not 
return to the even flow of feeling: he looked upon the same 
tranquil moon and sparkling stars, but it was not now with the 
eye of the astronomer, but the prisoner. 

Could he consent to linger out his life in that gloomy dungeon, 
away from the sweet comforts of home? Should he consent 
never to look upon the face of his wife and children, merely for 
the sake of a theory? Ought he not to give it up, think no 
more of it, turn his attention to other branches of science, — 
to those less obnoxious to the bigoted church? And yet how 
could he? It was the truth, the glorious truth, written upon his 
his heart and brain in burning letters: could he abjure it from 
the fear of man ? 
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He wearied himself with useless argument. The glory of the 
heavens as they appeared to him, the intense interest of the 
study, the progress he had already made, the successful calcula- 
tions which had rewarded his nights of toil and watching, — 
could he relinquish all? And yet he could not pursue these 
studies while shut up in the dungeon of the Inquisition ; either 
course he took, they must be abandoned ; and were it not better 
to secure what happiness might be left to him, and leave to 
coming generations the task of completing the great work he 
had commenced? He watched at his grating till the grey dawn 
appeared ; then, throwing himself on his straw, he sought the 
repose he so much needed; but it refused to come: he tossed 
restless upon his hard couch, dreading the passing of the time 
which brought the hour of decision close at hand. The loaf of 
bread and cruse of water, brought by the gloomy-looking official, 
were untasted ; and, when night came, he was frenzied with ex- 
citement. Just at midnight, the same tread of heavy feet 
echoed through the long galleries; again the key turned in the 
door, the flood of light burst in, and the servants of the Inquisi- 
tion ranged themselves about the cell, but this time with more 
of the dreadful paraphernalia of their office; for two of them 
carried an iron chair in which to fasten the prisoner, and two 
others thumb-screws, those little instruments of torture, which 
have torn the secret from many an aching heart. This time the 
prisoner was unable to raise himself, and, at a signal from the 
inquisitor, he was lifted up and placed in the iron chair. 

‘Prisoner, I have come for your decision: are you pre- 
pared ?”’ ‘ 
The prisoner bent his head, and murmured an inaudible 
reply. : 

“ Will you swear to give up these wild and idle speculations, 
to cease from turning men’s heads from the truth? Will you, 
above all, abjure your false philosophy, abandon your heresy, 
and once more be received into the bosom of the church ?”’ 

The negative struggled to utter itself from the pale lips of the 
prisoner; but, ere he could really speak, the torturers, at a 
glance from the inquisitor, placed themselves on each side of him, 
ready to apply the screws. Seeing their intent, and unable to 
endure any longer the mental struggles, he gasped forth, — 

‘Yes, yes, I will promise all you require.’’ 

VoL. X. 29* 
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‘‘ Swear,”’ said the priest, rising and placing before him the 
silver cross, ‘‘ swear by the Holy Trinity, swear by the blessed 
Mother, and you shall go forth a beloved son of the church.” 

With ashy, trembling lips, the fearful oath was taken. Cor- 
dials were administered to restore the almost fainting man; he 
was led forth from his dungeon; and thus, at the midnight hour, 
did Galilei Galileo find himself walking once more a free man 
through the streets of Rome; but at what a price had he pur- 
chased this freedom ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Just thirty years before the tenant of the Inquisition walked 
forth from his dungeon, the sounds of merriment and festivity 
were heard in a palace on the banks of the Arno. Lights flashed 
from every window, busy voices were uttering congratulations, 
and busy feet treading the lofty hall. One room only in that 
palace was quiet and sacred from intrusion: there lay the young 
mother and her infant child, whose birth was being celebrated by 
the assembling of all who could claim kith or kin with the noble 
family of Galilei. The new-comer might have been called Ben- 
venuto; for welcome indeed he was, the first-born of many years 
of wedded happiness; but with the baptismal water, which had 
that day been sprinkled by holy hands upon his unconscious 
head, he received the name of Galileo; and little did those fond 
parents imagine the celebrity which would make that name one 
of the brightest in the roll of fame which generation hands down 
to generation. 

Count Galilei was a man of strong and well-cultivated mind ; 
the Mediczean age had imbued him with its light; and he had 
turned his attention to those studies which had as yet but seldom 
occupied men of his rank. His peculiar taste lay in anatomy 
and surgery, and his strongest desire was that his son should 
inherit it, and become the head of anatomical science. Accord- 
ingly, from a mere child, his studies were directed in that way; 
the wonders of the human form, pictures and models of the feet 
and hands were given him to play with; his father would take 
him on his knee, and talk learnedly to him of the muscles and 
sinews, make him move his limbs, and explain the wonderful 
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combination of power required in one single movement; but vain 
was the attempt to alter the bias of nature. The starry heavens, 
the moon in her fickle course, had more charms for him than any 
study ; and, as soon as his mind began to develop, he showed so 
decided a taste for mathematics and astronomy, that his father 
relinquished his own ardent desire, and consented to let him fol- 
low the bent of his own inclination. His progress was wonderful. 
He was placed at the national academy at Pisa, and soon so far 
outstripped his companions that he received in 1589 an appoint- 
ment to the mathematical chair of that institution. But his clear 
mind would not long allow him to walk in the trammels of the 
Ptolemaic theory ; his own observations led him to see the absur- 
dity of it; and having examined the opinions of all preceding 
philosophers, and weighed the systems of both ancient and 
modern times, he came to the same conclusions at which Coper- 
nicus, thirty-seven years before, after twenty years of laborious 
study, had arrived, — that the sun was really and independently 
placed in the centre of the planetary system to illuminate and 
govern the whole, and that the planetary system revolved round 
it; producing, by their own movements, the alternate changes of 
day and night, summer and winter. 

Having once convinced himself of the truth of this theory, 
Galileo, undeterred by the dread of the bigotry and persecu- 
tion which for so long a time kept Copernicus back, came out 
boldly in defiance of the whole Pisan Academy, and of the 
opinions and prejudices of the professors. This rendered his 
situation there so unpleasant, subjecting him to the species of 
petty persecutions which are almost always heaped upon those 
who differ from the majority, that in three years he was com- 
pelled to resign his situation. He then removed to Padua, 
where he soon obtained another professorship. Several treatises 
on mechanics, — his ‘‘ Balance,” or the problem of Archimedes, 
soon made him known as a man of genius and erudition ; and his 
society was courted by all the men of letters and science, and 
young students became eager to enroll themselves among his 
disciples; not always, however, from the simple love of the new 
theory of the solar system: many who joined him were opposers 
to the papal dynasty, and most anxious to bring forward any 
thing which could, in the remotest degree, tend to loosen the 
keys from the grasp of the descendants of St. Peter, who 
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claimed for themselves, with lordly arrogance, entire infallibility 
in all intellectual as well as religious and temporal matters. 

While on a visit at Venice, in 1609, a new epoch was opened 
to the mind of the still youthful philosopher, by the invention of 
the telescope. He heard that Jonas Metius, a Dutchman, had 
constructed an instrument which caused distant objects to appear 
nearer and larger to the observer; his acute mind instantly 
seized upon the benefits which such a discovery was likely to 
confer upon him in the prosecution of his astronomical studies, 
and he immediately applied himself to the construction and im- 
provement of the instrument. His first efforts, feeble as they 
were when compared with the gigantic progress since made, gave 
him infinite delight ; and, though his first glass magnified only 
three times, he carried it with eager joy to Venice; where, after 
exhibiting it to crowds of the principal citizens, all eager for a 
glance at this wonder-working instrument, he presented it to the 
senate, who were so much gratified by the gift that they con- 
ferred upon him for life his professorship at Padua. By per- 
severance he soon succeeded in increasing the power of this glass, 
and then commenced that series of stupendous discoveries which 
opened a new astronomical world, and contained in themselves a 
refutation of the Aristotelean creed, which had so long chained 
the philosophic mind. 

The rapidly increasing fame of Galileo reaching Casino, 
grand Duke of Tuscany, who had been one of his pupils at Pisa, 
and who to extensive benevolence added the love of science and 
literature, he became most anxious that the light of his friend’s 
genius should illumine his own country. Accordingly he wrote 
to Galileo to return to his former situation at Pisa, promising his 
influence to render his post more agreeable than it had been 
before, and that he should have leisure for the pursuit of his 
studies. These proposals gratified Galileo, and in 1610 he was 
established at Pisa, with a most liberal salary. There he con- 
tinued his astronomical observations, and soon discovered the four 
satellites of Jupiter, to which he gave the name of the Mediczean 
stars in honor of his patron. He wrote an account of this wonder- 
ful discovery, which he published under the title of the ‘“‘ Sidereal 
Messenger.’’ This he also dedicated to the Prince. 

He soon received the honorary appointment of Philosopher 
and principal Mathematician to the Duke of Tuscany, and ac- 
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cordingly took up his residence in Florence, with a salary of a 
thousand florins, which placed him above the necessity of private 
teaching, and gave him ample leisure. He proceeded rapidly 
with his studies, which he gave to the public in an enigmatic 
form, that he might prove beyond a doubt, by testing the impossi- 
bility of others to solve the questions, that he was indeed the 
discoverer. The ring of Satugn, the different phases of Venus, 
the spots in the sun, the nature of the fixed stars, were discove- 
ries that followed so rapidly one upon another, they dazzled the 
whole Italian world. 

In the very meridian of his success, Galileo took the resolution 
of visiting Rome, that he might see how he would be received 
in the stronghold of that philosophy which his vast discoveries 
were so rapidly undermining. His reception was as gratifying 
as he could have desired. The Pope honored him as a distin- 
guished guest. Cardinals and princes crowded round, and vied 
with each other in paying him homage; and he might perhaps 
have lulled, by a little prudence, the spirit of persecution, which 
was only slumbering, ready to spring upon him at the first 
opportunity. But his determined spirit of proselytism caused 
him constantly to be skirmishing against the Aristotelian theory. 
And at last, emboldened by the license which had been permitted 
him in expressing his opinions, he ventured to address a letter to 
his friend, the Abbe Castelli, in which he contended the Scrip- 
tures were not given to teach us science or philosophy, and that 
we should exercise our reason in receiving its implied theories. 
This letter was immediately replied to by Coccini, a Dominican 
friar, who made a personal attack upon Galileo from the pulpit. 
This roused the philosopher’s indignation, and he produced an 
able work in defence ; proving that, as nature and Scripture pro- 
ceed from the same author, they must speak the same language. 
The arguments were so powerful that the ecclesiastical party 
found they could only refute them by the strong arm of power ; 
and Galileo was cited to appear before the Inquisition. 

Some of his biographers contend, that, without the trying 
ordeal of a year’s confinement in the dungeons of the holy 
prison-house, he consented to retract his heretical opinions, in- 
timidated by the threats which were held out to him ; but others, 
and we trust correctly, say that he did not yield till his body was 
enfeebled, and his mind borne down by the heavy captivity which 
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had taught him what were the tender mercies of the Inquisition. 
But, whatever view is correct, the fact is certain, that Galileo 
did give his most solemn promise to abandon the theory of the 
earth’s motion, and never to teach or defend it. But, alas for 
frail human nature! the same weakness which Jed him to give 
up his principles rather than endure personal sufferings, blinded 
him to the true import of his oath; and he was no sooner set 
free, and once more under the protection of Cosino, than, declar- 
ing he did not consider forced oaths obligatory, he continued to 
maintain his own opinions, though perhaps not so openly as at 
first. But the church took no notice of this dereliction; and on 
the ascent of Urban VIII. to the papal chair, he distinguished 
Galileo by the greatest kindness, bestowed rich gifts upon him, 
and made both himself and his son pensioners of the church; a 
support much needed by Galileo; as, by the death of Cosino, he 
had been left dependent upon the caprice of Ferdinand; and 
he was much encumbered with debt. 

But all these favors could not bind the spirit of Galileo : im- 
pressed with the truth of his own ideas, he forgot his extorted 
promises ; he forgot the benefits which the head of the church 
heaped upon him; he forgot the personal risk he ran; and, 
though he would not come out openly, he made a covert attack 
upon the old doctrines in the form of a dialogue, in which he 
brought out his own ideas in striking contradistinction to those of 
his opponents. The imaginary conversation was carried on be- 
tween two believers in the theory of Copernicus, and a resolute 
follower of the creeds of Aristotle and Ptolemy. Of course, from 
the bias of Galileo’s mind, all the strength of argument was on the 
side of Copernicus ; though he placed pretty fairly in the mouth 
of Simplicio all that could be said in favor of the Ptolemaic 
creed. There were not wanting many enemies of the philoso- 
pher, who were ready to use this work to his prejudice. The 
report was industriously circulated, that his Holiness “Urban 
was intended by the conquered advocate of the old philosophy. 
This soon reached the Pope’s ears, and filled him with burning 
indignation ; and, at his command, Galileo was again summoned 
before the dreaded tribunal of the Inquisition. Again did physi- 
cal weakness prevail over mortal strength ; again, in the presence 
of the officers of the Inquisition and the dignitaries of the 
church, did he abjure the noble truths he had so labored to 
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establish. Says one of his biographers: ‘‘ The ceremony of his 
abjuration was one of exciting interest and awful formality. 
Clothed in the sackcloth of a repentant criminal, the venerable 
sage fell upon his knees before the assembled cardinals; and, lay- 
ing his hands upon the Holy Evangelists, he invoked the divine 
aid in abjuring and detesting, and vowing never again to teach, 
the doctrine of the earth’s motion and the sun’s stability. He 
pledged himself thus solemnly never again to propagate such 
heresies.”” It has been recorded, as a matter of tradition, that, 
when he rose from his knees after this fearful ceremony, he 
turned to one of his friends, and, stamping his foot upon the 
floor, whispered, ‘‘ It does move though.”” What a lesson of 
human weakness! Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall: the power of Christianity alone can produce the 
true spirit of martyrdom. Galileo was a philosopher; but he 
wanted that self-sacrificing, self-forgetting spirit, which resigns 
all worldly good, and endures all physical suffering, rather than 
sully the bright spirit of truth. Notwithstanding his retraction, 
Galileo was condemned to imprisonment in the Inquisition, and 
to repeat every week seven penitential psalms; but his health 
had become so enfeebled by the many exposures he had under- 
gone, and he suffered so much from actual pain and debility, that 
much sympathy was excited for him, and the Pope was at last 
induced to obtain his release from the prison; but it was only to 
exchange one place of confinement for another. He was per- 
mitted to return to his villa at Arcatria, near Florence; but he 
was forbidden to hold intercourse with any of his friends, or to 
go beyond the bounds of his estate. Indignant at the cruelty 
of his treatment, and the persecution he endured, he continued 
to occupy himself with his studies; and, although feeble and 
almost worn out, he devoted whole nights, telescope in hand, to 
studying the heavens. This imprudent exposure had such an 
effect upon him, that in 1639 he lost his sight. 

What a touching picture does this present to us ! 

This poor old man, whose eyes had opened new worlds, — 
who had been the Columbus of astronomy, — who had traced out 
the paths of the stars, and who had planted, as it were, the flag 
of Cosino in the satellite of Jupiter, was destined to have his own 
star set in darkness and clouds, unblessed by the sight of the 
sun, whose dark spots he had been the first to point out, and 
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whose face was that of a familiar friend. Uncheered by the 
sight of the moon and the soft rays of the stars, a prisoner and 
alone, — and to these many afllictions was added the loss of 
hearing, so that he could not be charmed even by the kind voices 
which would have whispered peace to his troubled spirit, — he 
spent his days in restless wanderings around his garden, leaning 
upon his staff, and giving himself up to sad and melancholy 
musings. It was in this situation that Milton, then travelling 
in Italy, ‘‘a youth to fame unknown,”’ found him. Little did 
the poet realize, as he gazed upon this wreck of former greatness, 
that he saw a type of what himself should be. Rogers has beau- 
tifully expressed it : — 


‘+ Little then 
Did Galileo think whom he received ; 
That in his hand he held the hand of one 
Who could requite him, — who could spread his name 
O’er lands and seas, great as himself, nay greater : 
Milton as little that in him he saw, 
As in a glass, what he himself should be, 
Destined so soon to fall on evil days 
And evil tongues; so.soon, alas! to live 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude.” 


Seven years did he thus dwell a prisoner at the very gate of 
Florence, which was closed to him, till, worn out, his heart 
crushed and his frame exhausted, he yielded up the spirit to 
render its heavy account. Then, wrapped in the paraphernalia 
of the dead, his shrouded form was borne into that city which 
had witnessed his most brilliant triumphs. But, even then, the 
malice of the Inquisition pursued him. At first they refused to 
allow him to be buried in consecrated ground; but the Pope 
interfered, and obtained permission for him to be deposited in an 
obscure corner in the church of Santa Croce, where, for many 
years, the place remained unmarked by even a tablet. But, as 
time passed on, prejudice and persecution died away ; by degrees 
the Galilean theory became established in articles of faith; and 
after the Pope and cardinals, who had condemned the noble 
astronomer, had gone to give their account of the talents com- 
mitted to them, — after their names had been forgotten, or only 
recorded on the chronological tables, there arose a fitting monu- 
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ment to Galilei Galileo. It breathed no tale of recantation; no 
carving of the hall of Inquisition, where mental thought knelt to 
physical sickness ; but Geometry and Astronomy crowned, with 
never-fading garlands, the blind sage of Arcetri. 


T. D. F. B. 


THE SOUL OF A SERMON. 


[The following, borrowed from a cotemporary journal, is good enough to 
be reprinted. ] 


A sERMON may have body without a soul. Its body may be 
compact, strong, and fairly proportioned, and yet be deficient in 
the main intent of a sermon; because it is a body without a soul. 
Such structures are reared, when the preacher applies himself to 
the work of preparation for the pulpit, without a heart in active 
communion with God. He may bring to the work all his intel- 
lectual strength and resources, all the fruits of his discipline, his 
rhetorical talents and taste, and produce admirable specimens of 
logic and rhetoric, and yet, failing in the matter of unction from 
the Holy One, he fails to give the body of his discourse a beating 
pulse, and the requisite adaptedness to spiritual impression. 

Those whom Christ makes able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment — not of the letter which killeth, but of the Spirit which 
giveth life — compose their sermons “in spirit and in truth.” 
They form those conceptions of gospel-truth, which they are to 
send forth thrilling through the hearts of their hearers, with 
their own minds in intimate communion with God. A lively faith 
in eternal realities, had in exercise while embodying their thoughts, 
gives life and strength to their conceptions and reasonings. They 
believe, and therefore speak. Having a present experience of 
the truths which they give forth, they present them in a life-like 
and impressive form, which can be imitated only by those who, 
from a like experience, can say, ‘‘ We speak that we do know, and 
testify what we have seen.” 

And probably one great reason why the results of our preach- 
ing are so disproportioned to the amount of labor is, that we are 
not sufficiently careful — by securing the vigorous indwelling of 


voL. X. 30 
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the Holy Spirit, and an earnest spirit of grace and supplications, 
before we begin to prepare our sermons — to attune our mind to 
the delicate and responsible performance. We need more of the 
spirit which animated John Knox, and gave him such a sense of 
the solemnity of his work, that he never entered the pulpit with- 
out trembling. Could we realize how much more important it 
is, that a sermon should have a soul, than it should have a body ; 
how much more the unction from the Holy One contributes to 
the proper end of preaching, than does the most finished literary 
execution, we might be more impressed of the need of a spiritual 
and prayerful preparation for the composition of our sermons. 

The remarks are not made as a plea for literary negligence, nor 
in disparagement of any of the advantages that result from study. 
But we would impress our own minds, and others, that the letter 
killeth, and the Spirit giveth life; and that our sermons had bet- 
ter be wanting in any and every other desirable quality, than in 
that which they have from the mind’s being attuned to the work 
of composition, by the intense breathing upon it of the Spirit of 
Life. The idea that we would impress is, that, valuable as all 
other qualifications for sermon-writing are, there is a qualification, 
which each minister should secure for himself, previous to the 
writing of every sermon, by the proper adjustment of his mind 
to it, in communion with God, which tends more to his true 
efficiency, than all others; and that, without something of this, 
we can expect little efficiency in our work. 

If there were more of this kind of preparation for sermon- 
writing, there would be vastly less of rhetorical bouquets, passed 
off for sermons, — vastly less of attempts to please the ear, in- 
stead of reaching the heart. What is called popular preaching 
would be at a discount, and the pulpit would stand invested with 
its true grandeur. And the solid elements of eternal truth would 
form the material of our ministrations. 

It is a matter of grief, that, while the number of ministers is 
80 disproportioned to the wants of the church, the ministry of 
those that we have is attended with so few fruits. And it is 
natural to inquire for means of adding to its efficiency, and secur- 
ing results like those in primitive times. And who does not see, 
that here is the place to look for an addition to the power of the 
ministry? Our talk about a higher standard of piety in the 
ministry, as indispensable to a higher usefulness, has become com- 
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mon-place and trite, and so is little regarded; though it contains 
a truth of immense importance. Let, then, the mind fix on the 
fact more in detail, and see what a demand there is, that every 
sermon should be composed under the breathings of the Holy 
Ghost, and spoken in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 
Let this be realized and carried into practice, and that higher 
standard of piety is attained. 


THE NEW PARISH. 


Dr. Bean and James Tyler, the lawyer, were observed to be in an 
animated discussion respecting some important matter. It could 
not be touching the nature of any disease; for the doctor never 
obtruded very lively thoughts upon such subjects, unless before 
the medical faculty. It surely was not about a question in law; 
for Squire Tyler only gave his opinion to his clients and the 
judges or jury. And so the neighbors pondered over the repeated 
interviews of these men, and, for a whole week, could obtain no 
clue to their oft-repeated, earnest conversations. At that time, 
the truth leaked out that they had been conferring about forming 
a new society. 

A paper was now drawn up by the squire, and handed to all 
the members of the old parish who had manifested any disaffec- 
tion with the present state of things. To be just to the intended 
seceders, they had become somewhat tinctured with “the spirit of 
the age,” and desired a change. They began to think they had 
taken for granted all the doctrines of the forty years’ incumbent 
of the old pulpit, long enough. 

Now, if the new measure emanated from a truly religious 
spirit and a hearty desire to hear doctrines which, upon investiga- 
tion, they felt to be more consonant with the whole tenor of the 
Bible, it was indeed a commendable effort. Of course, however, 
there were mixed motives among many who desired the change, 
which by themselves were not fully weighed. Most of the young 
people thought favorably of the project; some of the fathers 
counted the cost; and a few felt compelled, for conscience’ sake, to 
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accede. Their present pastor ‘‘ did not keep pace with the times ; ” 
‘the was not a reformatory man, only as general sin was to be 
eradicated, — we were to be regenerated by casting off the old 
man, and putting on the new, --but there seemed to be vague 
utterances; he was remarkably silent upon particular sins, because 
he was a lover of peace and concord.”” There had been a kind 
of simultaneous stir among the people. They were waking up to 
see that progress means onward. The subjects were discussed 
in their weekly gatherings, What was our duty in regard to Sla- 
very, Intemperance, Pauperism, and all kindred crimes? This 
produced a heated action, without always arriving at definite re- 
sults. At all events, they felt somewhat trammelled by their 
minister’s neutral position, and resolved upon securing one who 
would speak out, without fear or favor. 

In a few days after this determination, the largest hall in the 
town was secured, and a bold sermonizer discoursed to them, hay- 
ing been secured to do so for the next six weeks, as a matter of 
experiment. He was indeed an awakener: curiosity led many to 
hear him, and an aroused conviction that it was high time to act 
drew forth others. And now came the important question, 
Would they act judiciously? They needed for a leader, not an 
infuriated zealot, but a calm, clear reasoner, who, although able to 
point at particular sins, yet had a forbearance tempered with a 
Christian spirit; who would stir up no unholy fire. Was their 
present candidate able to temper justice with mercy, and patiently 
wait his time to remove obstacles which had been centuries accu- 
mulating? Did he convince the reason rather than the imagina- 
tion? It is a very easy thing to excite an audience by graphic 
description ; but it requires a cool, calm, dispassionate exposition 
to trace the origin of some sins, and to consider how insidiously 
they have woven themselves into the warp and woof of society. 
So that, in truth, rightly apprehended, the leader of a new parish 
has a most difficult and trying work to perform. He should be 
conciliatory, lest he tear up where he fain would sow. His 
energy, too, should be tempered with a well-balanced judgment, 
leading him to a right discrimination in approaching and discuss- 
ing those subjects upon which his hearers have thought but little, 
and look to him as the organ of their thoughts. A reformer in 
the right spirit might thus accomplish all he could desire; that 
is, with a well-instructed change, the world would soon be the 
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better for his vital operations. But, alas ! we are all near-sighted ; 
sometimes it seems as if recklessness had taken the place of com- 
mon sense, and that good old prompter, who would soon show us 
our folly, is muffled, or articulates inaudibly, through a respira- 
tor. And here we must be pardoned for a slight digression: there 
are so many who are prone to calculate upon the mere attention 
of an audience, that they measure the effects by this standard, 
without taking into account the many misconceptions which mul- 
titudes carry away with them. Apprehension and comprehension, 
justly applied, are powerful weapons, even when used second- 
handed. 

In the early gatherings of the new society, there was a sur- 
plus of life and a zeal which, to a superficial observer, looked 
equal to any emergency. It was curious to hear the re-awakened, 
who had slumbered for years in the old meeting-house, forming 
plans for the future; many who had complained of their taxation 
now felt willing to double the amount, because they were in a fair 
way to be suited. And then how largely they would calculate 
for coming time? In fact, they felt as if they could completely 
swallow up the old society, and all its members would yet beg for 
admittance. 

With this feeling, the project of a new church was agitated. 
The captain gave his opinion that it ought to be a “ roomy affair ;”’ 
ths general said, ‘‘it must be a showy edifice;”’ the squire was 
“for rearing it neat and plain; ” and the doctor thought it should 
have an ‘inviting aspect.’’ The women who were present kept 
silence, save old Mrs. Guy; and she declared, all she desired 
‘‘was to have the gospel preached, and the tinsel and ornament 
might be dispensed with.’’ It was, however, decided that a church 
must be erected, and while the fervor of the people was thus 
manifested was the proper time to solicit the contributions. 

Squire Tyler was employed to draw up the paper, head the 
list, and pass it over to one or more of the zealous members, and 
obtain the amount thus required. Having ascertained this, the 
kind of edifice might better be decided upon. 

In a week’s time, the catalogue of names, together with the 
sums affixed to them, exceeded all expectation. Of course, they 
were all united in one common object, which was to erect a church ; 
and not a discordant sound was heard. A large sum was collected 
for this object; and although quite sufficient to build a “‘ neat and 
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commodious house,” yet Squire Tyler and Dr. Bean, both having 
surplus money at interest, offered to loan it to the society, and 
take a mortgage on the building, and thus erect ‘‘ an ornament to 
the town.’’ Besides, they looked into the future. Gershon 
Hobbs had a large water-privilege which a company had recently 
been to examine, and no doubt the house would be filled if it were 
of a larger size than the present seemed to require. The young 
people, too, felt convinced that it ought to be an ornamental 
structure: so an architect was consulted who had drawn a plan 
for many city churches, and he was to report the probable cost 
of the whole, even to frescoing the walls, and admitting stained 
glass, which would alternately brighten or soften the pure light of 
heaven. Indeed all the society seemed intent on making it “a 
stylish affair.”’ 

No one, however, should forget the ultimate end of building a 
church is to worship God. We are sometimes led to question 
the piety which declares it can never be so truly devout as beneath 
an ornamental structure; that no music, save the rich tones of an 
organ, can bear their spirits aloft on the wings of holy song; 
and it seemed, in the new parish, as if a large number of the 
members thus conceived of the spirit of devotion. For a time, 
however, all sorts of expressions were freely and good-naturedly 
uttered. At present no opinion interfered with the monied in- 
terest. 

It was novel and pleasant to hear striking expressions as it 
regarded what each conceived to be his or her views of particular 
evils, and moreover such opinions drew together a large body of 
people to listen. The hall was now filled to overflowing; it made 
the fact most apparent that a new s6ciety was absolutely needed. 

The six weeks’ term of the present candidate having expired, 
now came the question respecting a re-engagement. Upon this 
subject, there arose a slight controversy. Some of the most zeal- 
ous in the commencement began to doubt ‘‘ whether he were just 
the man to give them permanent satisfaction.”’ A few of the 
fathers spoke of a spirit of disorganization which was to be 
dreaded, while some of the inexperienced declared a complete 
overturn was all they needed. It was, of course, decided to take 
a vote upon the subject; and in that vote the women as well as 
the men were to be represented. 

Qld Mrs. Guy had been unusually officious for a week or two 
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past, picking flaws in the present candidate. She had so. logi- 
cally laid down her conclusions upon “the course they were now 
pursuing being carried out,” that it was currently believed her 
opinion really weighed with many who threw opposing votes; so 
that, while sixty-seven were in favor of re-engaging the present 
candidate, seventy-two were in the negative ! 

In the course of a week, a young divine of acknowledged 
talent, piety, and personal attraction, was stationed in the large 
worshipping hall. His voice was clear and distinct ; his elocution 
and style were nearly faultless, his sermons highly calculated. to 
awaken a true spiritual life among the seceders. He was 
likewise affable and courteous; a gentleman of much maturity 
of mind, together with a well-balanced judgment; in a word, 
just such a man as a new parish ought to bless God for 
permitting to be located among them, inasmuch as his was a zeal 
tempered with knowledge. 

But how was he received? Many of the new members 
advocated rash measures; they seemed to overlook the benign 
influences of the gospel, and really demanded an exhibition not 
consonant with the more enlightened judgment of another part 
of the hearers. ‘This was the very commencement of a slight 
jargon, which a little impeded their confident expectations. It 
was evident there were unreconcilable judgments, which, if 
suffered to be carried out in a wilful temper, would materially 
affect the peace of many well-disposed members. We will, how- 
ever, leave them a season to adjust some trifling causes of 
dissension, to hear a great variety of candidates, and to become 
so capricious that no man who fully understood the varied tastes 
and requirements of his charge would desire to become their 
spiritual leader. There was an outward harmony prompted by 
interested motives, but we fear no loving affinities of spirit, no 
common rejoicings in one faith and one hope, which, after all, 
furnish the only union in which a people and pastor can suc- 
cessfully co-operate. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Dr. Bean and Squire Tyler were again seen in earnest conver- 
sation. It was no marvel now to the lookers-on. Very grave 
parish matters weighed heavily upon their hearts. They had 
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tried more than a dozen candidates while the church had been 
building; yet no one had exactly suited everybody. It was not, 
however, the fault of the clergymen, but the capricious tastes 
of the hearers and their discordant views, which kept them in 
this unsettled condition. In fact, some of the seceders had 
now withdrawn entirely ; not to reunite with the old parish, but 
rather to go into that mournful declension, where, becoming dis- 
affected with things as they are, they rely upon themselves 
entirely, and so live independent of all church-organization ; 
and, as they express it, ‘‘do their own preaching at home,”’ 
which we fear means that not much of any sort is done. 

The doctor and the squire were therefore most busily occupied 
in attempting to fix upon some plan to secure the object of their 
ambition, viz. ‘‘the sale of the pews in the new church.” 
What an undertaking! Here was a parish at points of disagree- 
ment between themselves, which no earthly man could reconcile 
without their concurrence; and so much of it was manifested in 
personalities, that what would suit one, another would object to, 
apparently to differ. 

The church was now about to be opened. It had been reared 
by skilful workmen, and was an imposing, ornamental edifice. 
All the titled men in town seemed satisfied with its beautiful 
proportions. It had a gallery and an organ; its walls frescoed, 
its pulpit graduated to a proper height; a ladies’ fair would soon 
be opened to defray some little incidental expenses, and procure a 
service of plate for the communion-table. 

Yet, after all, they had dwindled rather than augmented in 
strength. At the opening of the church, a large concourse were 
present, and much curiosity lurked in many bosoms to see the 
result of the enterprise. Their future power lay in the future 
minister, —so they unwisely reasoned, — when, in truth, it 
wholly lay in their own well-concerted action. 

May we not attribute such a sentiment to many new parishes 
which have failed of the success they at first predicted ? 

Now, to gain a man who possessed popular talent, a pleasing 
address, and an air that would fill the church with interested 
worshippers, there was one more important requisite, viz. they 
must raise a heavy salary. There was one such man, and but 
one, on whom two or three prominent individuals had fixed their 
eyes. He had just asked a dismission from the labors of a great 
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charge in the city, and had been heard to say, if he could find a 
small country parish with whom he could live in a sort of Eden 
simplicity and rural enjoyment, he did not know but he might 
be induced to accept the offer of such a situation. The matter 
having been laid before the new parish, by unanimous vote it 
was determined that Dr. Longbow should be apprised of their 
desires, extending to him the salary of one thousand dollars per 
annum, and a respite from parochial duties at any season his 
health or pleasure might suggest. There was some demurring 
upon the last sentence; but it was finally carried, and so ex- 
pressed in ‘‘ the call.” 

Shortly after, Dr. Longbow signified his acceptance, desiring 
to waive all customary rites of ordination, and be among them 
only as a fellow-helper on life’s onward journey. 

The doctor’s first effort among his people was a rousing affair. 
He took an independent and manly stand. He told his people 
‘he came not to quarrel about creeds, nor yet to lend an ear to 
those petty feuds by which a parish was so often despoiled of 
its strength. He was to be to them a spiritual helper; and, in 
order to accelerate their Christian growth, they must regulate 
their lives according to the standard of the Bible, never ceasing 
to obey the golden rule in all its requirements.” He gave such 
broad hints respecting a captious spirit and a cavilling temper, 
against a variable piety, and a sentiment too prevalent that all 
changes were improvements, that many of his hearers stood 
abashed, or sat uneasy beneath such well-deserved rebukes. 

Old Mrs. Guy and her party responded a hearty “‘ Amen”’ to 
all which Dr. Longbow advanced; and, the morning after the 
delivery of the sermon, she enclosed a fifty-dollar bill, desiring 
an inscription back of the pulpit, viz. ‘‘ This is none other but 
the House of God, and this is the Gate of Heaven.” The first 
kindlings of strife began now to be appeased; or, rather, they 
slumbered for a season. 

Mr. Broadbent, the parish-clerk, and Nicholas Pry, a zealous 
come-outer, took their names off the list of members, and a few 
of their clique followed after them ; but every one rejoiced that 
the disorganizers had left, and Dr. Longbow became the centre 
of attraction far and near. 

The pews were now advertised for sale. It would have done 
you good to witness the rush to obtain them, and ‘‘the choice- 
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money ” which was freely paid, that each pew-holder might secure 
to himself the slip which suited him best. 

The new parish attributed their popularity entirely to the man 
who moved in their midst ; they felt as if an emollient had been 
poured into their troubled souls; they now began to be drawn, 
by a faithful exhibition of living truth, into a spiritual fold, 
where the requirements of the Christian graces were the most 
becoming ornament to their daily lives; and young and old all 
sat with devout reverence at the doctor’s expositions, as they 
were weekly given in the lower vestry. Here they sang hymns 
of true Christian fellowship ; here they prayed as with one voice, 
while the lucid and rational interpretation of the Scriptures 
carried conviction to all souls. These were heavenly meetings, 
such as we fear every parish does not realize. 

The deacon of the old society was observed to be present one 
evening; and, ever after, his catholic spirit inclined him to go in, 
because he found it good to be there. It was a common gather- 
ing-place where they all went, feeling a common want; and, 
mutually seeking a supply from the same Almighty Giver, they 
found refreshment to their souls. 

Could there be any “clamor or evil-speaking or wrath or 
bitterness” among such a people? Think you there was any 
difficulty in raising the salary, or any questionings as to the 
utility in continuing in such happy fellowship? Oh, no! for 
each member now realized that their strength lay in their union ; 
and that union was made fast, because it now stood upon a 
Christian basis. 

The doctor and the squire were now seen in still closer con- 
versation. It has been apparent for some months that they have 
been renewed in the spirit of their minds. They are now dis- 
coursing upon their obligations to make a public profession of 
their faith in Christ ; not boastful, nor of a technical creed, but 
only anxious to be found in the great fold, who walk by the 
still waters and roam in the green pastures, having the great 


Shepherd as their Pattern and Guide. 


We would now change the name of the new parish to the Model 
Parish. It was founded on a rock; and around its solid basis 
there flowed a rivulet that watered and nourished all disquieted 
souls, while in the foreground was a verdant pasture, which no 
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earthly fogs ever so obstructed from view, as that a clear sun 
did not afterward reveal again its beauty and refreshing aspect ! 

Let not an unbeliever in human results call this only a fancy 
sketch ; but, if he should persist in so conceiving of it, we will 
not argue too long upon its reality ; for, if he but acquaint him- 
self with the realities of a living faith, he shall apprehend the 
likeness in his own soul. 

We know not what may be in the future to cloud the present 
sunshine of the newly gathered church ; but this we may safely 
prophesy, that, so long as its members are knit together by such 
Christian affinities, their life can never become extinct, nor 
their strength be materially weakened. As we have opportunity, 
we will hereafter further chronicle the results of such an union; 
meantime asking every disaffected member in any parish to 
review the ground of such harmonious action, and in some 
way to ally him or herself to such a body as shall call forth 
their Christian energies; for a dull and indifferent Christian 
is a stigma to the cause he professes to advocate, besides being 
a sluggard in his Master’s service where there are so many fields 
demanding his labor. 

We have seen that the great reformatory spirit may be carried 
on so as to embrace all the kindly and forbearing requirements 
of the gospel. It does not fetter nor paralyze such efforts, but 
rather blends in a delightful harmony every endeavor and every 
struggle by which we can eradicate the growth of evil. It 
embodies all such action in the one grand idea of ‘peace on 
earth, good will to men,” and a daily effort so to concert our 
schemes, that they shall reflect the image of Christ our Master 
as the indwelling sentiment of our hearts. If all our parishes 
were thus moved, how long should we be left to deplore their 
feebleness and slow advancement in the Christian life ? 

H. 8. E. 
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Ou that in unfettered union 
Spirit could with spirit blend! ~ 
Oh that in unseen communion 
Thought could hold the distant friend ! 
Who the secret can unravel 
Of the body’s mystic guest ? 
Who tell how the soul may travel, 
While unconsciously we rest ? 


* 


While in pleasing thraldom lying, 
Sealed in slumbers deep, it seems, 

Far abroad it may be flying: 

"What is sleep, and what are dreams 1? 

Earth! how narrow thy dominion, 
And how slow the body’s pace! 

Oh! to range on eagle’s pinion 
Through illimitable space ! 


What is thought ? in wild succession 
Whence proceeds the motley train ? 
What first stamps the vague impression 
On the ever-active brain ? 

What is thought, and whither fending ? 
Does the subtle phantom flee ? 

Does it, like a moonbeam ending, 
Shine, then melt in vacancy ? 


Has a strange, mysterious feeling, 
Something shapeless, undefined, 
O’er thy lonely musings stealing, 
Ne’er possessed thy pensive mind ? 
As if he, whose strong resemblance 
Fancy in that moment drew, 
By coincident remembrance 
Knew your thoughts, and thought of you. 
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When, at Mercy’s footstool bending, 
Thou hast felt a sacred glow; 

Faith and Hope to heaven ascending, 
Love still lingering below, — 

Say, has ne’er the thought impressed thee, 
That thy friend might hear thy prayer? 

Or the wish at least possessed thee 
He could then thy feelings share ? 


Who can tell? That fervent blessing ! 
Angels, did ye see it rise ? 

Do ye then, your love expressing, 
Watch o’er human sympathies ? 

Do ye some mysterious token 
To the kindred bosom bear ; 

And to what the heart has spoken, 
Wake a chord responsive there ? 


Laws, perhaps, unknown but certain, 
Kindred spirits may control ; 

But what hand can lift the curtain, 
And reveal the awful soul ? 

Dimly through life’s vapor seeing, 


Who but longs for light to break ? 
Oh! this feverish dream of being! 
When, my friend, shall we awake ? 


Yet the hour — the hour is hasting ; 
Spirit shall with spirit blend ; 
Fast mortality is wasting ; 
Soon the secret all shall end! 
Let us, then, hold sweet communion, 
Let us breathe the mutual prayer, 
Till in heaven’s eternal union! 
Oh! my friend, to meet thee there! 





EXTRACT FROM DR. A. HILL’S ADDRESS ON THE 
TEMPERANCE LAW. 


I HAVE no intention of going into the details of that law. They 
may, or they may not, all be wise; for they are the work of 
human minds. In their practical application, they may not 
accomplish the entire result anticipated by their friends. They 
may, or they may not, after further experiment, require modifi- 
cation. But, on the whole, as an efficient means of suppressing 
the evil of evils, the curse of curses, in our land, commended as 
it is by the wisdom of our legislators, the worth of our sober 
citizens, and the piety of large religious bodies, earnestly and 
variously expressed, it is believed that it is second to none that 
has ever been passed in our Commonwealth,—that it will 
eventually accomplish the desired object — banish for ever the 
perilous and so widely fatal use of intoxicating drinks, and dry up 
this prolific source of crime and misery ; and should receive the 
cordial sympathy, the earnest prayers, and hearty co-operation 
of all good Christians and good citizens. Why should it not? 
When the cholera, that scourge of the East, had crossed the 
seas, and was slowly, like some dread monster, creeping into 
our crowded cities and scattered villages, and men paused and 
held their breath, and thought of their own happy homes as they 
contemplated its approach ; and when sanitary regulations were 
published, and officers of police were sent from dwelling to 
dwelling to remove every nuisance, every thing that might help 
the plague in its ravages, — men did not scrutinize and haggle 
at every provision of the law, and question the constitutionality 
of section after section, but received the act as it was meant, in 
its broad provisions for the good of the whole. And will any one 
urge that the use of intoxicating drinks, which slays its three 
hundred thousand in this country every year by awful visitations 
of disease, is a less evil than the fearful cholera? In Paris, 
there were once poisoners by profession. By a refinement of 
iniquity, their mysterious influence pervaded the whole city. No 
eminence of station, no secrecy of retirement, no sanctity of 
character, escaped them. The deadly mixture reached the victim 
through his food, his drink, his dress; and no one was safe. 
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Were it known that poison was kneaded in the bread which is 
borne each morning to your doors ; and did we carry from season 
to season, from those doors, the putrid and swollen bodies of 
those whom that bread had killed, should we be long in accepting 
and applying a law which would enable us to enter the manu- 
factory, and seize and destroy that bread? And what matters 
it whether the drug comes in our food or our drink? It is 
believed that the law, if carried out in the spirit of those who 
enacted it, will banish the poisoned drink. And can we, as Chris- 


If the traffic in intoxicating drinks is done away with, as the 
friends of this law believe it will be, what a day of release will 
it be to hundreds and thousands! ‘‘ Did you remember,” said 
a wife and mother the other day, “did you remember last Fri- 
day?” “Last Friday?” ‘ Yes, twelve years ago last Friday 
evening, my husband took the temperance-pledge.”’ She recalled 
the very hour; and every circumstance was imprinted upon the 
tablets of her memory. She had nursed the thought in her 
grateful heart from year to year, and, as she contrasted the 
dreary past with the present, the anniversary of her release 
came round, crowded with hallowed emotions; and she poured 
out her acknowledgments to Almighty God. But, Gentlemen, 
how many thousand families are there who have in their family 
history no such grateful event to record and recall! The weary 
weight of suffering is still upon them, this plague is in their 
dwellings, the body of this death hangs about them; and no 
pleasant reminiscences are in the past, and no bright hopes gild 
the future. Some dear object of their affections, husband, father, 
brother, child, is involved in the mazes of this sin; dragged 
down the dreadful steep until he sinks in the gulf of sensuality, 
— there to lie buried; unwept, for the tears had all been shed 
before ; unhonored, for he had ceased to honor himself. 

But not only the families, — the victims of intemperance also, 
desire the faithful execution of this law. It is their only hope of 
salvation. Removed from the temptation, they may once more 
be emancipated; for instances without number of a joyful release 
are recorded. Feelings, I must confess, of indescribable sadness 
oppress me, as I contemplate the continued ravages of this vice, 
and see one and another, like the poor insect falling into the 
meshes of the destroyer, gone and going to their doom. We may 
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all recall the image of some ruined man. He was nursed, perhaps, 
in the lap of refinement, with a home and social influences and 
religious opportunities like the rest of us. He has, perhaps, been 
with us in our seasons of domestic and social enjoyment, sat with 
us in our hours of worship, and welcomed the holy calmness of 
the day of rest. But all has not availed. There are men, who, in 
the discharge of their legal business, as it was but just now, have 
taken advantage of his weakness, and presented the cup of indul- 
gence to his lips; and he has fallen, shattered in intellect, riven 
and blasted as by the lightnings of heaven. And now, out of 
the depth of his great peril, he cries for release. ‘‘ He feels 
himself,” as Charles Lamb expresses it, ‘‘ going down a preci- 
pice with open eyes and passive will; he sees his destruction 
near, and has no power to stop it; he bears about the piteous 
spectacle of his own self-ruin, and, while the temptation is within 
his reach, he cannot have it otherwise.’ Are we men, with 
hearts of flesh? Who, then, will refrain from doing what he 
may to remove this sore trial, and save his weaker brother from 
utter woe ? 

But what can be done? The chief thing needed to give 
efficacy to any public enactment is a healthful public sentiment, — 
the strength of a consenting will and common desire. Let there 
be this united sentiment, — let this spiritual force be brought to 
its aid, and this law cannot fail. There is an influence here, 
which all must feel, and none can entirely resist. It is like the 
electric fluid with which the air is charged. This agent, diffused, 
is the secret force which moves through all nature, and changes 
the face of all things; concentrated, it awes us by its majesty, 
and appals us by its might. We witnessed its presence in the 
passing storm yonder summer’s day. While we were subdued 
by a consciousness of its hidden power, as the thunder broke, and 
the lightning flashed over our heads, we acknowledged the health- 
ful and healing influence. As the cloud rolled on, charged to 
fulness, and hung over our neighboring metropolis, the fluid, we 
are told, seized the wires which, like a network of nerve, commu- 
nicate with all the fire-bells of the city; and an invisible force, 
directed by no mortal hand, caused each bell to sound the alarm 
of fire ; while at the same time there was the beautiful bow span- 
ning the heavens, — harbinger of hope and promise. So let a 
moral force be collected, — let there be a consenting and united 
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will to carry out the provisions of our recent statute, and what 
shall resist the mighty influence? It shall circulate through all 
the nerves, veins, and arteries of society ; an awakened community 
shall leap from their bed of repose, and go forth, and extinguish 
for ever the firefloods that have been rolling over and desolating 
our fair heritage. Let the men of our day comprehend the 
greatness of this opportunity to put away the curse of our land, 
let them feel the necessity of combined earnest effort, and as the 
clouds pass away, the beautiful bow shall arch the heavens, the 
skies shall wear a deeper blue, and the earth a livelier green; 
and the hearts of thousands and tens of thousands shall leap for 
gladness. 


RESIGNATION ACCORDING TO THE OLD AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A SERMON, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. COQUEREL. 


James v. 10: “Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have spoken in the name of the Lord, 
for an example of suffering affliction, and of patience.” 


My Bretaren, — Nothing has a more perfect identity than 
virtue. The foundation is always the same; and, when we medi- 
tate with attention upon its nature, its glory, and its beauty, 
we return always to the same duties, to the same sacrifices, and 
to the same struggles. We have been able to give to virtue 
different names, to divide it into classes, to arrange it by articles, 
and to separate it into three compartments, — duties towards 
God, towards our neighbor, and towards ourselves. This order 
of subjects, this commodious index of the laws that we should 
follow, is good to aid our memory, and facilitate the study of 
morality ; but it is of no aid in sustaining our weakness, encou- 
raging our constancy, in sharpening our zeal; it is of no aid in 
making us do good; and, without stopping to prove to you that in 
viewing it more nearly we see that this division of our duties 
into three classes is much more ingenious than just and solid, 
there is one proof yet more simple that virtue always resembles 
itself, that virtue is one ; and this proof, my brethren, is, that vir- 
tue, properly so called, is only the conformity of the will of man 
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to that of the Creator. Now, the will of God is always the same, 
always unique and simple ; virtue is only this will put into prac- 
tice; and, if the request in the Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven,” could be at the instant granted, 
you would see in-the whole world, only one religion, one mo- 
rality, one virtue. 

These reflections, which it would be easy to extend, ought to 
be sufficient to show you that virtue is always identical. But 
does it follow that one good man always resembles another good 
man? ‘The most simple experience will give you an answer. 
No, without doubt: though the foundation of virtue is always 
the same, the practice of virtue is always different. An infinite 
variety covers and conceals this foundation, which is unceasingly 
the same ; and there is nothing upon the earth which does not, 
so to speak, contribute to vary virtue. First, the doctrines and 
the rites of religion: can one be virtuous as easily in professing 
a worship filled with pomps and with ceremonies which speak to 
the senses, as in a worship filled with meditations and prayers 
which address themselves to the heart? Then, the forms of 
governments: can one be virtuous in the same way, when one 
is the slave of a shameful despotism, as the citizen of a country 
independent and free? ‘Then the progress of civilization: can 
one be virtuous in the same way in the midst of a savage barba- 
rism, and in the midst of the joys of an elegant luxury? No, 
the history of all nations furnishes the proofs: the degree of 
culture, arts, customs, manners, have a very great influence-upon 
the practice of morality ; and the virtue of a savage tribe will 
differ from that of a polished nation. Climate, even: it need 
not be feared to be said that even climate, the soil, the heavens, 
the sun, all these things to which custom reconciles us, render 
the practice of virtue to be as variable as themselves, and give to 
it different aspects in the midst of vast plains and among high 
mountains, — in the midst of the vapors of a cloudy sky, and 
under the rays of a burning sun. 

Independently of these changes, which are from age to age, 
from worship to worship, from nation to nation, and from climate 
to climate, there are others less striking, without being less 
real, and which interest us more nearly. I wish to speak of 
the individual varieties that the character of each man introduces 
into his way of being virtuous. We have all the same duties to 
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fulfil, the same laws to observe ; but we follow them each in his 
own way. It is, perhaps, doubtful if there are two men upon 
the earth whose virtue may be exactly equal, so that we ought 
not to esteem one more than the other; but, however that may 
be, it is certain that there are not upon the earth two men whose 
virtue is perfectly alike. If all characters are different, it is 
needful that all virtues should be different; and of all virtues, the 
most varied, unquestionably, is that of resignation. We have 
each our own ways of lamenting, of being patient, of taking 
courage, of taking hope; we all weep, and our tears are similar ; 
but we weep according to our own will; we soon perceive, my 
brethren, when, as myself, we visit often the families in mourn- 
ing and stand upon the borders of recent graves, how grief differs 
from grief, and resignation differs from resignation. The same God 
is invoked ; the same gospel is opened; we can speak then only 
of a dissolution, of a resurrection, of an immortality: but resig- 
nation, though the same in its foundation, takes a thousand 
different aspects, and from heart to heart it changes with wishes, 
with counsels, with prayers, and with tears. Let us to-day 
study these striking differences: the resignation that we see 
varying before our eyes, and changing from house to house, 
from family to family, has changed still more from age to age. 
I will compare with you the resignation of the Old Testament 
and that of the New; I will say with St. James, ‘‘ Take the pro- 
phets, who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
of suffering affliction, and of patience ;”’ but I will also point 
out to you, among so many models, the most useful and the 
finest, and will show to you how resignation, according to the 
second covenant, is more consoling and more mild than according 
to the first. I ought to fear, it is true, being able only to glance 
upon a subject so deep and so vast; but I shall have sufficiently 
fulfilled my purpose if I can throw some consolations in the 
midst of your anguish of mind and your griefs, and can recall to 
you what tears should flow from the eyes of a Christian. 

I. No manner of studying the Holy Scriptures is perhaps more 
instructive and more useful than these vast and long comparisons, 
where we bring together the two covenants, in their books, in 
their doctrines, in their rites, and even in the character of the 
divine envoys who have brought them into the world, of the 
holy ones who have followed them, or of the wicked who have 
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violated them. We study, then, at the same time the two reve- 
lations; we distinguish them without separating them; we re-unite 
them without confounding them ; they support each other, so to 
speak, and by their mutual reflection we are better enlightened. 
Without doubt, this method has been often abused, and men 
have sought to establish relations and resemblances which have 
existed only in the imagination of their inventors ; but, contained 
within just bounds and guided by a holy criticism, these com- 
parisons open a fruitful source of instructions, such as they alone 
can give. Wrongful objections are brought against them in two 
ways: ‘ What signifies to us,” have said some, ‘‘ the doctrine of 
the patriarchs and the law of Moses, and all the sacerdotal insti- 
tutions of the ancient Hebrews, their pompous poetry, their odd 
ceremonies, their bloody sacrifices? We have a law more holy 
and more pure: let us not vainly essay to raise again these 
antique institutions in order to place them on a level with the 
Gospels.’ 

Others, yet more timid and more susceptible, have said: ‘‘ Let 
us occupy ourselves with the Gospels, and not with that which 
has preceded them. What does it concern us to know what 
worship has preceded our adoration of ‘spirit and of truth;’ 
what prayer had there been, before that Jesus taught to men his 
prayer; what morality had been followed before Jesus had 
divinely sanctioned the principle of doing to others what we 
wish they would do to us?” and these fear, especially, bringing 
down the gospel to the level of the law. Thus the one, fearful 
of raising too high the ancient covenant and of exaggerating its 
glory, and the other, fearful of degrading the new covenant and 
of profaning its sanctity, separate what God has united, and 
forget mutually that Christ has come to “fulfil the law and the 
prophets,” and not to abolish them. My brethren, the point is 
not here to raise the Old Testament, which has no need of being 
vaunted, neither to lower the gospel, which nothing can lower. 
The ancient covenant was perfect for its time; the new is also 
perfect for its time; they both contain what they ought to con- 
tain; they are, in one word, what they should be; works from 
God, they are equally worthy of him. But it does not follow 
that they should be alike: we can apply to revelation a com- 
parison that St. Paul borrowed from the firmanent. ‘One 
star,” said this great apostle, in one of the most sublime ejacula- 
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tions of his genius, —‘‘ one star differeth from another star in 
glory.”” My brethren, it is the same with the revelations from the 
Lord ; they have each the splendor that they should have; each 
has its character, its genius, its beauty, its holiness. These 
profound differences were at the time inevitable and necessary ; 
the times were different ; let us consult the holy records, and see 
if the age of Abraham, that of Moses, that of David, that of 
Esdras, resemble that of Jesus Christ; the designs were differ- 
ent ; the ancient covenant, which should last only for a time and 
be fulfilled in only one place, agreed only with the climate of 
Judea, only with this state of manners, of liberty, and of civiliza- 
tion ; it is the portico, it is the vestibule, and not the edifice; it 
is the porch, and not the sanctuary. In short, the ancient cove- 
nant was addressed only to the Jews; it was made only for 
them, and for some scattering proselytes whom they admitted 
generally with reluctance. The gospel is addressed to all men; 
its empire is the world, and it is formed so as to acclimate it- 
self everywhere where the sun shines, everywhere where men 
breathe. 

Another objection, before going further, merits an answer, and 
I fear little, I confess, of cooling your attention by these prelimi- 
naries ; for the more freedom we use to justify the subject of 
this discourse, the more strength we can obtain to develope it. 
Who are we, perhaps some may ask, thus to weigh as in a 
balance the Old and the New Testament, in order to judge of 
their merits, to compare their virtues, to decide on which side 
there is the most holiness, the most efficacy, the most consolation, 
and to give the preference to the gospel above the law? Who 
are we, my brethren? I will tell you: we are Christians; and 
since the gospel is the fulfilment and the development of the 
ancient covenant, it should be superior to it. This title alone, 
‘‘ Christian,” authorizes us to place the disciples of Christ on a 
parallel with those of Moses. In order to ascertain if a person 
is rich, he must compare the treasures that he possesses with 
other treasures ; and if we deceive ourselves, if the gospel is not 
worth more than the Old Testament, and does not offer more 
powerfuleconsolations, and does not teach a resignation more gen- 
tle and more useful, why did Jesus Christ come into this world ? 
what has he done more than Moses? what avails it, then, to be a 
Christian rather than a Jew? The apostles have been wrong 
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in founding the church, and men have gained nothing by Chris- 
tianity. 

It was not useless, my brethren, to agree together upon all 
these points, before entering upon the subject, especially as the 
text permits us to choose freely among all the models of resigna- 
tion that the holy annals offer us. ‘‘Take for an example,’’ said 
St. James, ‘the affliction and the patience of the prophets who 
have spoken in the name of the Lord.” This expression desig- 
nates all the persons in the Scriptures, and in reality we can 
say in one sense that in the Bible every one is a prophet. Let 
me profit by this breadth that the text gives to the subject, and 
select here and there from the sacred books some striking 
features which can characterize the resignation of the two cove- 
nants. 

II. The first character which appears to me to distinguish the 
resignation under the empire of the Mosaic system, is that it is 
founded principally upon the idea of the omnipotence of God, and 
the absolute impossibility of struggling against him. Listen to 
Eli, the high priest, threatened by the most terrible misfortunes, 
crying, ‘‘It is the Lord: let him do what seemeth to him good.’’ 
Reflect attentively upon these words; you will find this idea, that 
it is necessary to submit, because God is all-powerful, and one 
cannot withdraw himself from his empire. The same idea, ex- 
pressed with less transport, but with more depth, penetrates this 
philosophic reflection of Solomon, ‘In the evil day guard your- 
self; for God has made evil to be the opposite of good ;”’ in this 
imposing declaration of Jeremiah, ‘‘ Good and evil proceed from 
the command of the Eternal; ” and especially in this silence of 
Aaron, of whom it is said, when near the consumed corpses of 
his sons, ‘‘ Aaron was silent,’ a silence of which David appears 
to have consecrated the sublime submission, when he wrote in 
one of his Psalms, “I am silent, and I have not opened my 
mouth, because that it is Thou who hast done it.’’ My brethren, 
do you suspect me of not rendering justice to Eli, to Aaron, to 
David? Certainly, it is right, it is reasonable, to be resigned, 
and to be resigned in silence, to the all-powerful and irresistible 
will of the Lord: this incontestable idea is just; but ig it not, 
considered apart, —is it*not a little sad and a little harsh? and, 
brought back to its most simple expression, does it not amount 
to submitting one’s self because that one cannot do otherwise ? 
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Resignation, — should it be the obedience of the weaker to the 
stronger ? and, in representing God as a being whom no one can 
resist, do we not make of resignation a necessity yet more than a 
virtue ? 

It should not astonish you, my brethren, if the idea of the 
absolute and irresistible power of God was present to the mind of 
the ancient Hebrews. Without ceasing, their whole history is 
filled with the wonders of this power; and from the departure 
from Egypt even to the return from Babylon, they see it in all 
their destiny. Notwithstanding this continual intervention of 
the divine power, the ways of Providence were as impenetrable 
then as now; and what distinguishes, in the second place, the 
ancient resignation, is the idea deeply engraven in all minds, 
that the divine dispensations are impenetrable. Here, my breth- 
ren, I will cite to you only one proof; but it is grand, it is tri- 
umphant, it is evident. This proof is the book of Job. This book, 
the most ancient perhaps of the holy writings; this book which is 
at the same time a poem filled with descriptions and images, and 
a treatise filled with deep reasonings, — this book rests upon this 
idea, that it is impossible ever to comprehend the dispensations 
of the Lord. Job and his three friends, and the last who takes 
part in the conversation, reflect, without ceasing, this thought in 
their discourses. Listen to Zophar: ‘“ Canst thou, by search- 
ing, find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection ? It is as high as heaven: what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell: what canst thou know?” Listen to Job: “ Behold,” 
said he; ‘‘ the borders of his ways; but how little the portion 
that we know!” Listen to Elihu: “ Behold,” said he, “‘ God 
is great, and we know him not!” ‘To conclude, it is the same 
idea which opens and fills the discourse uttered by the divine 
voice: ‘“‘ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge?’”’ It is spoken to Job from the whirlwind; and 
thus even God is introduced as founding resignation and patience 
upon this, that no one can search out his will. My brethren, it 
is true, ‘‘ the Eternal dwells in darkness,” as Solomon has said ; 
and we generally know not why he wounds and why he heals. 
Poverty comes, and we know not why; sickness comes, and it 
seems to us that it ought to leave us; death comes, and it seems 
to us that it ought not to come so soon; and let us remark, that 
the more poignant afflictions are, the more are they incompre- 
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hensible ; and it needs to resign one’s self to what one cannot 
comprehend. But this ignorance is painful, as all others. When 
we suffer, we should like at least to know why; and, in humbling 
ourselves under the decrees of the divine wisdom, we cannot 
prevent ourselves from regretting that our own calamities are for 
us incomprehensible secrets. 

From this obscurity, which enveloped from the eyes of the 
ancients yet more than from our own the counsels of the Lord, 
has resulted, in their resignation, a kind of coldness, of harsh- 
ness, of severity, that it is impossible not to recognize there, and 
which forms in it the third and perhaps the most striking cha- 
racter. I could easily show you, if this digression could be 
useful, that, under this aspect of the resignation of the Old Tes- 
tament, it exhibits what there is most pure and most noble in the 
pagan philosophy, the firmness of the Stoics of antiquity. But 
let us not wander in a subject already too vast. If you examine 
nearer some of the most beautiful features of resignation in the 
holy annals, you will easily discover there more strength than 
mildness, more firmness than submission. These heroes of the 
ancient covenant yield to their fate yet more than they consent to 
it; they suffer more, and they weep less; they bear up against 
misfortune, and seek less to soften it. Jacob, in consenting to 
the departure of Benjamin for Egypt, where Simeon had been 
retained captive, cries: ‘‘ If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved !’’ David, rising from the funeral cradle of his child, 
said: ‘‘ Wherefore should I fast? I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” The friends of Daniel, standing by the side 
of the fiery furnace, replied: ‘‘ Our God will deliver us: if not, 
we perish!” Behold, my brethren, some sublime examples, and 
resignation could not go farther. But is there need of its going 
thus far? Do you not see, that, in these admirable efforts, in 
this tranquillity of grief, in this abandonment of all happiness, 
there is an energy which refuses even tears, which ought to cost 
much, which it is very difficult to attain, and especially to main- 
tain? It is a resignation which sustains, but it is not one which 
consoles. However, notwithstanding this severity which appears 
in the resignation of the ancient covenant, females even, who, 
always more feeble and more mild, should seem to suffer other- 
wise, — females even have displayed this kind of constancy. A 
widow of Saul, Rizpah, sees her sons perish by an executioner, 
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them the last duties. What does she do? She has the courage 
to place herself upon a neighboring rock, and to watch constantly 
these sad remains, even to the day when she obtains authority to 
return all this dust to the dust. A young queen ought to 
hazard, in order to fulfil a great duty, losing at once all the 
splendors of the supreme rank, the crown, and even life: Esther 
resolves to run this cruel risk, and answers the messenger of 
Mordecai: “If I perish, I perish!” Let us agree, that, by 
such examples, we admire more than we are softened. This 
kind of resignation demands yet more courage than piety; we 
recognize there the impress of manners which are not our 
manners ; but also we clearly recognize there the empire of a 
religion which is not our religion, and which is not worth so 
much. 

III. No, my brethren ; and, to these characters of the ancient 
resignation, let us now oppose those of the resignation such as the 
gospel teaches. Here, especially, I can offer to you only a short 
summary; but the advantage is such, on our side, that these 
rapid instances will suffice. The resignation, according to the 
gospel, consists not so much in the idea of the divine omnipo- 
tence, in the persuasion that his ways are impenetrable, in a 
constancy as much more painful to sustain as it is more easy to 
manifest at first, but in a perfect agreement of our will with the 
will of God. And already, at this single word, the accomplished 
model of resignation, and the prayer which expresses it the best, 
offer themselves to our memory : ‘‘ What thou wilt,” Christ has 
said, ‘‘ and not what I will!” My brethren, here is as much 
of strength, of constancy, of firmness, as in all the ancient 
resignation ; but there is also much more of gentleness, of ten- 
derness. This is not submitting one’s self to an irresistible and 
impenetrable power, but it is conforming to a paternal will; this 
is not bearing up against fate, but consenting to it willingly. 
What a new face this feature alone gives to duty! to wish what 
God wishes. Behold, then, the Christian resignation! And the 
result is, that misfortune can never take from us the consolation 
of being in agreement with our God, can never confound our 
desires or our regrets with his sovereign counsels, and, so to 
speak, can never mingle together his will and ours. Herein 
it is that we can do better than his first chosen people; for, by 
VOL. X. 2 
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the gospel, we know better what Providence is; we know better 
how the designs of God are always good, how he grants to us 
always what is best for us, and how true it is, ‘that he knows 
of what we have need before we ask him.” According to the 
gospel, the present is more mild; for “sufficient to the day 
is the evil thereof;’’ and the future has less cause of uneasi- 
ness, for ‘‘ each day” of our life ‘‘will care for the things of 
itself.’ According to the gospel, our labors are much more 
sure of success; for, ‘‘if we seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, all these things will be added unto us,” and 
our disquiets are lighter while they last, and find more easily 
their end; for ‘‘all things become good to those who love the 
Lord.” According to the gospel, we know much better the 
utility of trials;, we know much better that God afflicts his chil- 
dren only to render them better, that the salvation of our soul 
is involved in all our sufferings, that each sorrow should give 
place to progression, each loss to a self-denial ; that each mourn- 
ing is a warning to teach us to number our days, and each grave 
that opens a preparation for our own. In short, my brethren, 
the gospel has, above all, given to resignation a new basis in 
placing for a great day this incontestable truth, this magnificent 
perspective, that God reserves a recompense for each misfortune 
of this life. Yes, you cannot, in this world, shed a tear which 
does not guarantee to you, if it is pure, a greater joy in heaven. 
God takes nothing from you that he will not return to you one 
day an hundred fold; and the more.-resignation you show in 
this life, the greater blessing you will receive in a better life. 
Behold why St. Paul declares that ‘‘ the sufferings of this present 
life are nothing in comparison with the glory which will be 
manifested in us.’ Behold why Christ, in one of his most 
sublime pictures, takes as an example a poor, unfortunate one 
upon the dunghill, where the dogs come to lick the sad wounds; 
transports him immediately to Abraham’s bosom; and declares to 
us that Lazarus “ has had his evil things in this life, and that 
now he is comforted.” Behold why, in the commencement of 
his ministry, overturning all the worldly estimations, putting joy 
where worldliness put sorrow, and sorrow where it put joy, 
Christ has said from the height of that mountain at the foot of 
which has commenced Christian: morality, ‘‘ Blessed are those 
who mourn, for they shall be comforted!” And, to complete 
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all, my brethren, what the ancient covenant could not do, the 
gospel has done. ‘To death, to which it is necessary to submit, 
the gospel opposes immortality made evident ; and, to the separa- 
tions from the departed, which have made Jesus himself weep by 
the tomb of his friend, the gospel opposes the assurance of eternal 
reunion. Grant then, that, with such succors, it is impossible 
but that the Christian resignation should be better than that of 
ancient times. We know Providence better, we know life better, 
we know death better; and, above all, we know immortality 
better. Why cannot we, then, better resign ourselves? Also, 
see what admirable fruits doctrines thus sublime have produced. 
See how the apostles and the first faithful ones have suffered. 
Study the resignation of a St. Paul, and see if it is not as 
constant as all those of ancient times, but more filled with con- 
tentment and peace. Behold a Stephen die, and seek in Israel, 
before the gospel, for a death like to his; and, when the issue is 
not to address, but to receive the last farewells, not to breathe 
out, but to collect the last sighs, agree that the gospel keeps the 
same superiority. It has sanctified all and softened all, even 
our griefs ; and certainly, as well as David, can each of us say 
of the friends whom he has lost, ‘‘ They will not return to me, 
but I shall go to them.” However, after Christianity, we can 
say it in a different way from his way ; for we know what David 
could not know so well as we, —that it is better for them to 
wait for us, and to be with Christ, than to return to us. 

A meditation like this, which has occupied us to-day, has no 
need of a long or pressing application. Our means of persuasion 
have not been to-day reasonings hard to follow, but facts easy to 
verify, to which you can return at leisure, and which have shown, 
without partiality I hope, and without exaggeration, how much 
the resignation according to the gospel is more consoling, more 
easy, and more useful, than that of the Old Testament. You 
who possess: and who know both, it is for you to choose; you 
know that it is important here, and a great duty and a great in- 
terest; you know that resignation is at the same time a virtue 
and a resource; that, without it, one is at the same time more to 
be blamed and more to be pitied; and that discontent, murmur- 
ing, impatience, are always an offence towards God, and a folly 
towards ourselves. Thus, the more your resignation is pure and 


good, the more it will please your God, and the more, if I dare 
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thus to speak, it will please yourselves, in ameliorating your mis- 
fortunes. ‘‘ Take, then, for an example of patience and of afflic- 
tion, the prophets who have spoken in the name of the Lord ;”’ 
all these models are there before you; yet again, it is for you to 
choose, and I shall confine myself, in concluding, to scattering 
one last objection which should seem to embarass your choice. 

If resignation, perhaps you will tell me, has changed so much 
from the old covenant to the new, and from the time of Moses 
and the prophets, to that of Jesus and of the apostles, has it not 
also changed since Jesus even to us? Is it now the same as 
during the first period of the gospel? Has it lost nothing of its 
efficacy, and can we hope to draw from it as much consolation as 
Paul and as Stephen? My brethren, there are two ways of an- 
swering these doubts, and of dispersing this uneasiness, injurious 
to the gospel. The first would be simply to invoke the great 
principles which are the foundations of Christianity, and that we 
‘have touched upon during our discourse, to know that the ancient 
covenant was made to change itself, to develop itself, to bring 
itself to perfection, and that the gospel, on the contrary, is made 
never to change; and that, in consequence, these three things 
remain immovable, faith, hope, and love ; and that when Chris- 
tianity seems to change, my brethren, it is only then an appear- 
ance which deceives, and they are really the Christians who 
change. But another means that you will like better to follow 
is to examine, under this relation, evangelical resignation in 
detail, to approach by turns the different griefs of this world, and 
to see thus on which side it has been able to yield. Evangelical 
resignation consists in wishing what God wishes. What change 
can the course of ages, the difference of manners, of country, 
of climate, of civilization, introduce in this respect? Was it 
more difficult to wish what God wishes eighteen hundred years ago 
than now? No. In God is the same goodness, in man should 
be the same submission; and from the moment when, lying upon 
the ground in Gethsemane which drank in the blood of his sweat, 
Jesus has said, ‘‘ Father, not what I will, but what thou wilt,’’ — 
from the moment when these sublime words departed from his 
lips, there are no human lips that may not be able to repeat them. 
And as for our earthly inquietudes, as for our cares created with- 
out ceasing, as for this bread that Agar called ‘the bread of his 
ordinary life,” and that Christ, with much more wisdom, calls 
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‘(daily bread ;” this day, in which I speak to you, is it not one of 
those of which he has said, ‘“ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof”? and is not to-morrow one of those of which he has 
said, ‘‘ The morrow will take care of the things of itself’? And 
as for the perspective in the future that evangelical resignation 
thinks to open for itself, as for this future of reparation and 
recompense that it can see, what change has then come to destroy 
these hopes? Heaven for us, —is it not heaven? Immortality 
for us —is it not immortality? And since Jesus has said there 
are many apartments in the house of his Father, do you believe, 
then, that there is not one there for us? Where have you seen 
tears shed, and where have you shed them yourselves, of which 
you could not say, “‘ Blessed are those who weep, for they shall 
be comforted’? Ah! if one single tear has rolled since this 
promise has been made, to which this promise could not apply, 
you are right; resignation has lost its strongest support: but no, 
the bosom of Abraham is still open to every poor Lazarus of our 
day. In short, what sick, what infirm, what old person, what 
dying one, in our days, cannot hold himself ready to pronounce 
this prayer, or to nourish this thought, ‘Lord, let now thy 
servant depart in peace, for my eyes have seen thy salvation’? ? 
And over what grave can we now recline, without hearing the 
voice of the angel say, in the name of the Lord, ‘‘ Why seek 
you the living among the dead?’’ O my brethren! they are 
living, all those whom we have seen leave us; they are living 
where they await those whom they loved; and there is no faithful 
one who may not, in his last moments, say to his friends as Jesus 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ You know where I go, and the way you 
know.” Acknowledge, then, that if death has not changed since 
the gospel, for ‘‘ death is the last enemy that shall be subdued,’’ 
acknowledge that resignation has not any more changed. Seek 
your consolations where so many faithful ones have sought theirs. 
Be Christians in all things, and principally in your afflictions; 
and you will thus reach, in peace, the moment of rendering to 
yourself with confidence this magnificent testimony: ‘‘I have 
fought the good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith; the crown of righteousness is reserved for me, and the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give it to me!’’ My brethren, 
Jesus has promised to be with us even to the end of the world; 
he is with us at the moment of each tear, of each grief, of each 
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death, always ready to sustain our resignation, even at the mo- 
ment when it would become useless to us; where we should lay it 
down for ever, as the traveller, at his arrival, lays down his un- 
wieldy travelling staff, — where we shall exchange it for those 
celestial reparations that eternity reserves for us. 


EXTRACT FROM THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE. 


Tur Executive Committee of the Children’s Mission to the 
Children of the Destitute, in presenting their Annual Report, 
would first express devout thankfulness to our heavenly Father 
for his continued smiles upon it, another and the fourth year of 
its existence, that the means have heen provided to defray the 
expenses that have been incurred, and for the health which has 
enabled your Missionary to pursue his labors uninterruptedly 
another year. 

He has made over thirteen hundred visits, and has had about 
the same number of calls at his dwelling and at the Central 
Office. 

He has provided places in the country for one hundred and 
sixty-seven children and youth, and, with five exceptions, twenty- 
five more indirectly with the aid of another institution. 

He has continued his walks around the city, speaking kindly 
to the rude, idle, profane, and vagrant youth, with many of whom 
he comes in contact daily; and where he cannot induce them to 
go to places in the country, he exerts what influence he can over 
them for their good by urging them to attend school, and to im- 
prove their course of conduct. The Sunday-school has been 
continued; though, from the nature of the case, it is fluctuating 
in numbers. Children are gathered into the school, and a hold is 
thus obtained upon them, and a knowledge of them and their 
condition is acquired; and they are, in many cases, soon removed 
to places in the country. A few tried friends have aided your 
Missionary in his Sunday-school, and they deserve your thanks 
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for their fidelity in their labors. The services of one Sunday a 
month take the form of a conference and prayer meeting, and, 
the teachers think, with success. 

He has visited and addressed fifteen Sunday-schools. 

The Sewing-school has been in operation under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Emily J. Andrews, and was continued weekly 
on Saturday afternoon till April. 

We learn from the Report of the Superintendent, that the 
whole number of children who have joined the school was one 
hundred and seventy-four; the average attendance, eighty-seven. 
Many children have come but once; others, for various reasons, 
but few times; but all who have been enough to consider them- 
selves belonging to the school, have been constant in their attend- 
ance, and evidently enjoy coming. Many have not missed a single 
afternoon, though on some Saturdays the weather has been very 
inclement, and the walking very bad; and many come from a 
great distance. With a few exceptions, they have been diligent 
and desirous of improving; and some have been persevering and 
industrious, and made great improvement. One little girl of six 
years, who is deaf and dumb, has excited a good deal of interest, 
her face beaming with intelligence and delight when she saw her 
work met approbation: she made good progress. The school has 
usually been closed by letting the children sing one or more of 
their favorite songs, to the accompaniment of the piano. They 
have joined heartily, and looked forward to it with great pleasure. 
The number of teachers belonging to the school has been nine- 
teen ; average attendance, fifteen: they have been constant and 
faithful; many of them unwearied in their patience with the 
wayward and restless, and assiduous in their efforts to impart 
knowledge; and have been rewarded by the great improvement 
of their charge. Some of them have visited the children at their 
homes, which has given great pleasure to parents as well as 
children. ‘ 

Many of you will doubtless recollect with what dignity Manlius 
S. Clarke, Esq., your then President, presided over your last 
anniversary meeting in this church; and how earnestly he ad- 
dressed you on that occasion, on this very spot. He was seized 
with a violent disease about four months since; and after nine 
weeks of most distressing illness, borne with singular patience, 
that animated countenance was laid low in death. This mission 
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occupied a place in his last thoughts. It was only about ten 
days before he was called away, that he dictated a note to your 
Secretary on the subject of your mission. 

While we regret the loss we shall sustain in his departure, we 
are consoled by the belief that he has gone from the earthly ser- 
vice of our heavenly Father to his enlarged and more elevated 
service in heaven. 

Respectfully submitted, in behalf of the Executive Committee, 


GrorGceE MERRILL, 
Secretary. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. BARNARD’S LAST REPORT ON THE 
WARREN-STREET CHAPEL. : 


Our Evening Schools have been open from the first of October 


to the first of April. 
“What can we do,”’ inquired the Superintendent of the Sewing 


School, soon after the chapel was opened in 18386, “‘ for two of 


the brothers of some of my pupils, who have little or no educa- 
tion, and who are obliged to work all day for their living?” 

‘‘ We can try an evening school,” was our reply. 

These were our only pupils at first. But we saw at once what 
could be done in this way, and their subsequent career has fully 
justified the sanguine expectations which we soon learned to feel. 
One of them has long been an admirable assistant and teacher 
in our Sunday-school, and both of them have become most use- 
ful members of society, with means at their command which 
nothing but education could furnish. 

Many others, in equal want of instruction, joined the school at 
an early day; and we were obliged to open rooms for both sexes. 

Our numbers have steadily increased every year, and of late 
have been very large, notwithstanding the establishment of excel- 
lent and well-filled schools of the same kind in Roxbury and 
South Boston, and at the Pitts-street and Suffolk-street Chapels, 
for districts that formerly contributed to our supply. 

Last year, we were favored with 560 pupils, — and, this win- 
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ter, we have received 625 in all, or of males 250, and of females 
375, — carefully excluding at the same time all applicants who 
were not of a proper age, or suitably employed during the day. 
The average attendance is always somewhat less than that of the 
Common Schools, from interruptions, to be expected of persons 
situated and occupied as our pupils are. It has been as good as 
usual the past season. 

Four evenings each week have been devoted to the school. 
The attendance on the two boys’ nights was from 100 to 150, 
and on the two girls’ nights from 200 to 250. 

I have superintended the whole. 

Our well-tried writing-master’s services have been secured for 
the four evenings, — besides the time required for his copies out 
of school. 

Since the city have contributed to the resources of the school, 
we have been glad to render him some pecuniary return. Apart 
from that, the hundreds who in more than twelve years back have 
progressed from a rude mark to elegant penmanship, under his 
hand, are his best testimonial and recompense. ; 

From the increased number and need of the pupils, several 
of the teachers have given their presence each evening; and 
one young lady of an excellent spirit offered to meet her class 
four evenings every week. We gladly formed a special class for 
her of the older and more advanced girls, whose engagements 
permitted their attendance, and whose dispositions enabled them 
to profit by the measure. The teacher added Grammar and Com- 
position to our other branches. And this arrangement we shall 
also hope to preserve for the future. 

About one half of all the pupils are foreigners, and one 
half Americans, while the Catholic and Protestant communions 
divide them in the same proportions. We always enter their 
churches among other particulars against each of their names; 
and it might startle our brother-clergymen of every denomination 
to learn how many have attended their services for years who 
never had access to the rudiments of common learning, and who 
could hardly be more ignorant had there never been a school-house 
on the globe. 

We attempt no direct moral instruction in this department. 
The pupils have other times and places for that. We do not de- 
sire the slightest interference with their religious opinions and 
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sentiments. But we may hope, that, if the veil of darkness is 
lifted in the least, some duty will be done to our common human- 
ity, and some service rendered to Christ and the Church. The 
cause of our Master, and the interests of civilization, in such a 
matter as this, lay us all under obligations which are superior to 
the claims, as they ought to be above the jealousies, of mere 
sectarianism. 

By the Sewing School and the Evening School we trust that 
our Institution ministers to the amelioration and protection of 
society, and does something to arrest the growth of pauperism 
and crime. 

Our own impression is clear as to the cheapness, facility, and 
success of all such modes of meeting some of the dangers and 
difficulties of the times. 

We are thankful to the Father of lights for having opened the 
way, and blessed us thus far in its pursuit; and we reverently 
commend these portions of our work to his blessing. 

If our means were what they ought to be, we should be glad 
to establish a Normal Department for the preparation and in- 
struction of Sunday-school Teachers. Were it in operation, we 
might look to it with confidence for our own supply, and other 
schools might resort to it for the same purpose. Nothing could 
be devised that would be so likely to give and preserve a high 
and perfect standard of instruction. Under proper direction, the 
best of influences might be secured and transferred to the classes. 

I hardly know of any thing more worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of every true Christian. 

There is many a noble nature now lost to the church simply 
from the want of culture and direction. The humble walks of 
life abound with those who might be made to bless the world as 
monitors of goodness, teachers of truth, and preachers of right- 
eousness, were they only met by that comprehensive and complete 
system of superior Christian education which the present neces- 
sities of the age and the further extension of the gospel are ren- 
dering more palpable and more important every day. Our Saviour 
selected a limited number as followers, — the fishermen, mechan- 
ics, and toilsmen of his day, and instructed them so thoroughly, 
that, in his own words, ‘‘ to them it was given to now the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven.” His last words to them were, 
“Go ye, therefore, and ¢each all nations.” And happy will it be 
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for us, — happy will it be for the conductors of every Christian in- 
stitution, when measures are taken to retrace his divine steps, and 
to conform our course to his, all the more religiously and the more 
sedulously, as general intelligence is diffused throughout the com- 
munity, and the minds of men are addressed, aroused, and taxed 
as never before. ‘To counteract and control the merely intellec- 
tual faculties, as well as the material tendencies, of the world, 
was the Saviour sent; and the mode which he adopted as a teacher 
is not only admirable in itself, but evidently was proposed for our 
more careful imitation, just in proportion as an advancing civili- 
zation renders the redeeming and regenerating power of the gospel 
more indispensable. 

In our own case we shrink at times from the responsibilities of 
our work; and again we are led to trust in God, and be of good 
courage. At the end of each year, we seem to see much to be 
thankful for. For the past year, our Sunday-school has been 
the object of increased care, and some improvement has certainly 
been secured. 

More system has been introduced into the instruction, new 
manuals have been tried, and more text-books have been used in 
connection with the Bible, —our earliest and latest manual, 
and always our best book of lessons. The teachers report favor- 


ably, upon the whole, of the result. They feel, however, that 
they cannot do much, till their pupils are less severely and in- 
cessantly tasked at the day-schools. If no lessons were assigned 
for Saturday and Sunday evenings at the Common Schools, the 
Sunday-school system could be more fairly tried. 
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OrTeENn have I, with new eyes, 
Seen the sun set and moon rise ; 
Seen the sun and moon beams quiver, - 
Like live creatures, on the river; 
Seen the glow-worm’s fitful spark 
Trailing through the summer-dark, 
Lamp of love to guide the sprite 
To the festival of night ; 

Signal of the wealth untold. 
Spiritual eyes behold 

In the mystical recesses 

Of Beauty’s endless wildernesses ; 
Seen the tender, tremulous beam 
Of the star’s eye in the stream, — 
Seen it vanish like a dream, 

As the meteor transitory 

Darted from its place of glory. 

I have seen, in great and small, 
Him, the life and soul of all’; 

In the energy intense 

Of imprisoned elements, — 

In the higher might of mind 

That can such fierce creatures bindy — 
God, most terrible, most mild! 
Thou hast spoken to thy child; 
Bidding me rejoice and fear; 

Bless thy love, thy law revere, 

To thy will conform my ways, 
Journey with thee all my days! 


We have lately read an ingenious and learned treatise, by 
Dr. Abner Phelps, of this city, on the anatomical proofs that the 
body of Jesus was dead before it was taken from the cross. The 
pamphlet was prepared by request; and is published by A. G. 
Greene, of Providence, R. I. 





